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Tn our last number we promised our readers a translation of M. Maurel’s 
article on Mozart, in La France Musicale. The fulfilment of our promise has 
been delayed by unavoidable circumstances ; but, in our next Number, we pro- 
pose to insert, not only the translation but several letters with which we have 
been favoured on the general character and merits of Mozart’s compositions. 
We have invited a free controversy oh this subject, and shall be glad if the re- 
sult of it should tend in any degree to the elucidation of correct principles of 
musical taste, or to liberalise the sectarian feelings, so much in vogue at pre- 
sent, of bigoted attachment to one single school of music, to the exclusion of 
anything like a fair appreciation of the merits of any other. 

In the meantime, ‘we are desirous of calling the attention of our readers to the 
late proceedings at Manchester, in honour of Mr, Bishop, professors and ama- 
teurs alike concurring in the expression of high respect and esteem for this meri- 
torious composer. Though we canhot think his popularity on the wane, we yet 
regret that much of his charming music is suffered to remain on the shelf, whilst 
many writers whose works are to his as tinsel to gold, usurp an undue sway 
over the public ear. His compositions teem with novel and fascinating ideas ; 
in originality he is far above many of the modern Italian maestri, The English 
glee is little known on the continent, and his reputation will always be local ; 
but here at least, his fame is destined not soon to perish. It is highly creditable 
to the good folks of Manchester to have thus set an example in, paying a just tri- 
bute to worth and genius. 
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FAMILIAR LETTERS FROM AMSTERDAM. 
(From the German of C. Kossmaly.) 
Continued from page 287. 

LETTER IV. 


Among the foreign celebrities who visited Amsterdam last winter and gave 
concerts, M. Ernst, virtuoso on the violin, from Paris, has the first claim to our 
individual attention, and since he was heard here quite often enough—for N.B. 
he gave four concerts in the French Theatre, one in the Odeon with M. Vrugt, 
appeared besides in two concerts given by M. Vrugt solely, and once in the 
Felix meritis, and wound up all by giving a Concert d’Adieu—since he was 
heard so often, I say, I am quite in a position to pass on him a comprehensive 
well-grounded judgment, in doing which I shall be swayed neither by blind 
fanatical: prepossession, nor by detracting animosity, but shall follow alone my 
own cool conviction. 

Ernst is unquestionably one of the most remarkable virtuosi on the violin, 
one of the most gifted “talents” of our time, rich as it is in this respect. A 
perfect mastery of the technicalities of his instrument, a singular surpassing 
power of overcoming the greatest mechanical difficulties, which he conquers with 
a facility almost playful—these are his prominent characteristics. He has also 
an elegance in the forms, which is ever apparent, and a grace both in apprehen- 
sion and execution, to which he gives the highest interest by a style always even 
and always ingeniously blended and shadowed out. Now if these dazzling— 
these obvious qualities, which necessarily produce an electrical effect on the 
great mass of the public, who are at once prepossessed—if these qualities, I say, 
were exalted and ennobled by the still more honourable and rare advantages of 
a strong, rich, “‘soul-full” tone, a dignified, impassioned, and animated exe- 
cution, and, finally, a portamento familiar with the secrets and workings of the 
human voice, then would Ernst really be the unheard-of, comet-like pheno- 
menon, which the Parisian papers declare him to be with all their might, while 
the journals here, in a devotional ecstasy complacently joinin unison. However 
the far-extending ramifications, secret fibres and relations of the Parisian body 
of artists, and moreover the particular machinations and peculiar motives of the 
French journals, are too well known for people to be shamed down and brow- 
beaten by mighty, high-sounding phrases, or to fall down and worship the first 
genius a newspaper may puff up. Understand, [ do not mean to say that Ernst 
may not in time acquire those qualities named above, as at present wanting; I 
do not mean to deny him the right of looking forward in the fullest confidence 
to future greatness, and, indeed, the highest eminence; I am impressed as 
deeply as any one with his extraordinary capabilities ; only I cannot yet acknow- 
ledge him to be a phenomenon, depending on himself alone; one, as it were, 
shut within himself; a great, complete, self-sprung master; when he stands, 
but too plainly, under the influence of others, and is still indecisively wavering 
and choosing between the elegant polished French masters, the severe dignified 
and energetic style of the Germans, and the exuberancies, the strange, fantastic 
and subjective elements of the romantic school represented by Paganini. In a 
word he lacks prominent originality, that peculiarity which distinguishes from 
all others, a quality which is altogether his own, and depends but on himself, 
with which the founder of a new school must be stamped, whether he be a 
composer or a player. 

Ernst must and will excite a sensation everywhere, but it is very doubtful 
whether this direction of his talent merely to the present moment, which 
is not! altogether free from Charlatanerie, and which secures him a triumph 
with the mass, so easily excitable, and so seldom severely critical, will gain him 
in like proportion the esteem and acknowledgment of real connoisseurs of music, 
who know how to separate the gold from the dross, the solid, genuine, and true 
from the false, hollow, and affected ;—in a word, the voices of real artistical 
musicians, properly so called. His compositions, of which we especially name 
a Concertino (Allegro brillante, Adagio cantabile e Rondo molto appassionato) an 
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Adagio sentimentale suivi d'un Rondo brillant* scherzoso, le Carneval de Venise, 
and an Elegié suivié de la Romanesque, contain much that is strained and far- 
fetched, much pomposity, that is in itself hollow and empty, though designed 
for the multitude, together with many beauties of the first class, as for example, 
the andante introduction to le Carnival and the Elegié. Even here Ernst’s pre- 
dilection for bravura passages, tours de force, and tricks of art prevails, and these 
too often destroy the true, high “‘ soul-beauty” of the work, and interfere with 
the pure, artistical, spiritual import of the music. This erroneous tendency, 
which is apparent both in the composer and the player, caused to make com- 
parisons with the other notables of the world of virtuosi, which comparisons 
were of course not to the advantage of M. Ernst. Let us recall to our minds 
Spohr, Lipinsky, Paganini, De Beriot, or even Hummel, Moscheles, Liszt, and 
Mendelssohn, with whom the greatest possible perfeetion in a technical respect, 
the most complete mastery over the mechanism of their art, are merely a foil, a 
lever, as it were, for the more animated, spiritual expression of a musical idea, 
for the peculiar, inmost soul-born element, for poetical beauty, to which latter 
they do not make mere necessary, superficial concessions, that they may expend 
eir best strength on the outwards, the technicalities, the mere difficulties, 
d the beloved salto mortale. 


(The fifth letter will follow.) 





_MUSICAL SKETCHES AND TRAVELLING REMINISCENCES— 
[ESQUISSES MUSICALES, ET SOUVENIRS DE VOYAGE.] 


Par J. Marinzer. 


The title of M. Mainzer’s work proclaims it to be a collection of fragments. 
We begin at Munich. The Bavarian capitai, though more interesting, perhaps, 
to painters than to musicians, forms a station of high repute also in the pilgrim- 
ages of the worshippers of St. Cecilia. The king figures among the curiosities of 
the place,—though a less dignified character in M. Mainzer’s “ Sketches” than 
in those of Mrs. Jameson, where he appeared as the friend and companion of his 
architect Klenze. Painting, and sculpture, and architecture, appear to be the 
hobbies he rides the best:— 

“ The morning after my arrival (says M. Mainzer),—[the date of the visit being in the 
year 1827]—I was present, as a spectator, at the procession of the Fete-Dieu. Owing to 
the unfavourable state of the weather, this was of necessity held in the interior of the 
cathedral. The king and his train passed near me: I am not aware if I looked more 
like a stranger than those who surrounded me, but he made me a low bow. Being little 
accustomed to such attentions on the part of royal personages, I looked at him as an 
object of curiosity, without returning the courtesy. He repeated it a second, a third time, 
while I still remained as fixed as a statue, opening my eyes wide: he even turned his head 
when the procession had passed on; and it was only a push from the elbow of a painter 
near me, which awakened me out of my surprise. * * Some days later, I went early in 
the day to drink whey in the Hof-garten. A man ina brown frock, with reddish mous- 
taches, entered. Everybody rose save me—it was the king. He spoke to everybody— 
harried from one table to another—seated himself near me, and said, with his Neapolitan 
abruptness and stammering. ‘ Are you a stranger?’ ‘ Yes, sir.’ ‘Where from?’ ‘ From 
the Rhine.’ ‘ A little louder—I am deaf.’ (Louder.) ‘From the Rhine.’ ‘ Ah! fine 
country—and you are.going—?’ ‘To Rome.’ ‘Ah, you are happy! I have gone too; 
I have had that good fortune. How do you like Bavaria? Munich?—the theatre?—the 
Glyptothek ? Whom do you know here?’ ‘ Aiblinger—Stunz.’ ‘ Ah, good composers. 
Are you a composer too?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘ You must see the director of the theatres, the Count 
Poissl—you must see him: I will mention you to him.’ Having said this, he disappeared 
beind the scaffoldings of the artists who were working on the frescos from the histories of 
Bavaria,” 


The “ good composers,” Aiblinger and Stunz, are not the only men of merit 
who have been fostered at Munich under the king’s genial patronage. Chelard, 
the director of our own best German opera, whose ‘‘ Macbeth” has been too 
much thrust out of sight in Paris and London, by less worthy novelties, gained 


* “ Brillant scherzoso /” charming mixture of languages!—ED. 
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his laurels there. The Opera has always held a high place among the German 
lyric theatres. It was long under the direction of Winter; and in the days of 
the old composer—so saucily described by Bettine Brentano—great marvels were 
wrought there by the Vespermann, La Diva, as she was called—not the Madame 
Sigl Vespermann, who was here some years since, and with whom the great 
actress has been confounded by Mrs. Jameson. A trait or two illustrative of 
Winter’s character, set down by M. Mainzer, appear to us worth preserving :— 


‘His friends tell things hard to believe concerning his habits and his childish tastes. He 
was passionately fond of the little puppet-shows of Bethlehem—-his favourite amusement 
being to make these himself; and he was more than seventy years of age when he gave 
up a year to the construction of one. The infant Jesus, his mother, the cow, the ass, and 
good St. Joseph (all in wax); the herdsmen with their dogs, the shepherds with their 
dulcimers, their pipes, and their bagpipes; in the distance, the Kings Gaspar, Melchior, 
and Balthasar, guided thitherward by the star—all this composition cost him the expense 
of upwards of four thousand florins. Will it be believed, that the composer of the ‘Op- 
ferfest’? was so much afraid of ghosts, that he was alarmed at going abroad in the evening ? 
Strangers would come on purpose to make his personal acquaintance ; but the thermo- 
meter of their admiration descended from one extreme to the other; and they would end 
by amusing themselves with frightening him when he came in at night. Some thoughtlest® 
jester planned to lie in wait for him one evening at the corner of a street, covered with a 
sheet. As soon as Winter came up, the ghost fastened itself upon his shoulders; and 
though the burden was a tolerably heavy one for a skeleton, Winter dragged it, without 
drawing breath, to his very door. The poor man was very near paying with his life for 
this nocturnal rencontre,” 


Besides the magnificent opera-house, there is another theatre at Munich, of 
which M. Mainzer writes with a yet greater gusto. This is the Lipperlé, where 
broad popular farce is played in presence of an audience, whose costumes, and 
gestures, and free talk, would make a Mrs. Trollope die, but not in ‘‘ aromatic” 
pain. The Lipperlé has its own version of Faust—its own humourous person- 
ages, answering to the mimes of Italian comedy, or Jim Crow, the clown of 
America—its own ballad, “‘ broad and long,” of which the Munchenese never 
tire—and its own perpetual war of coarse jokes and annoyances, between the 
students in the gallery and the operatives in the pit—between ‘‘ town and gown,” 
which is sure to exist wherever “ the ingenuous youth” are collected to study the 
humanities. Loving all national music as enthusiastically as M. Mainzer pro- 
fesses to do—the extreme appetite which he also professes for ‘‘ Geneviéve de 
Brabant,” as played, and “‘ Edouard and Cunegonde,” as sung at the Lipperlé, is 
only natural and consistent. They are the germs of the drama, as indefeasibly 
as the airs of the Zillerthal, of the mole of Naples, and of the Scottish Highlands 
are the germs of music. 

Munich, too, possesses large attractions to the student of ecclesiastical music. 
In glancing over its claims to interest as regards sacred art, M. Mainzer has only 
indicated a subject which we wish that he, or some brother enthusiast, would 
enter upon at length—we mean the ancient music of Germany—of which in 
England we know absolutely nothing. As might be expected, we find in his 
pages little more than a catalogue of names ; but some of these are full of interest 
and suggestion,—that, for instance, of Conrad Paulmann, the famous musician, 
blind from his birth—the Paganini of his time. 


“He was born (continued M. Mainzer, in a note) at Nuremburg, and was one of the 
most distinguished performers on the organ, the violin, the flute, and the trumpet. All 
the kings of his day strove which should gain possession of him. The emperor Frederic 
the Third gave him a suit of cloth of gold, a sword with chains and scabbard also of gold. 
The Duke of Ferrara made him a present of a cloth of gold mantle, and many other 
valuable things. Albert, the third duke of Bavaria, summoned him to his court, where 
he remained till his death. In the church of Our Lady at Munich is to be seen his tomb 
in marble, where he is represented playing on the organ. He died in 1473.” 


Another name new to us, and belonging to the sixteenth century, is dwelt upon 
by M. Mainzer,—that of Henry Isak, whose farewell song, on leaving Inspruck, 
also to establish himself at the Court of Bavaria, is still heard in Germany, 
transmogrified into a hymn tune. “There is not a child,” says M. Mainzer, 
““ who does not sing ‘ Nun ruhen alle Woelder.’” There is Senffl, too, the pupil 
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of Isak, whose “‘ Seven Words” are spoken of as a composition of extraordinary 
merit. He was born at Bale, but died chapel-master at Munich. It was to 
Munich, too, that Steffani was allured from the Church of St. Marc, at 
Venice, to enter into the lists with Bernabei (who had also exchanged Italy—nay, 
even the Vatican, for the Court of Bavaria), and with Casper Kerl, a then cele- 
“brated organist and composer. “‘ Steffani,” says M. Mainzer, “ quitted Italy a 
choir-boy, and returned thither like a bishop,” to become, at Rome, the friend of 
Corelli’s patron, the Cardinal Ottoboni. We have assembled these latter notanda 
to illustrate the assistance which a German capital could render to Italian church 
music, even at a period so near the palmy epoch of Palestrina. And, it may be 
remarked at the present time, that it is from Germany that an artist has gone 
forth, wholly Teutonic in his training—we mean Spontini—to revive in the 
churches of languishing Italy the knowledge and pragtice of their own magnifi- 
cent choral music. But a few evenings ago, we were listening to tidings of 
interviews between the composer of “ La Vestale” and “ Il Santissimo Padre” on 
this interesting subject, and to details of the results, which are expected to 
be considerable. So long have we dwelt upon names more obscure, and which, 
therefore, it is good service to do something towards bringing to light, that to 
close these paragraphs of notes upon M. Mainzer’s notes of church music in 
Munich, we can only add, that he gives due space, and due praise, and due pro- 
minence, to one far greater than Paulmann or Senffl—Orlando Lasso, who passed 
the last twenty years of his life in the capital of Bavaria, where his works may 
be yet heard, thanks to MM. Hauber (court chaplain) and Ett (the organist) of 
St. Michael’s. 

There are a few notices of Michael Haydn, who is buried in the church of St. 
Peter, where he had been organist; he had less genius than his brother, that 
liveliest and freshest of spirits, but more, says M. Mainzer, of the true sacred 
inspiration in his ecclesiastical compositions. 


“It is certain that Joseph had a style of sacred composition which generally recalled 
the drama too strongly. That species of musical painting, in which a variety of colours 
are accommodated to the words rather than to the thought, is in them too predominant ; 
and fully justifies the reproach which, it is said, Michael addressed to his brother one day, 
in a fit of holy enthusiasm :—‘ Joseph! Joseph! take care of thyself; 1 am afraid that 
thy sacred music has not come to thee from above, and that it will prepare for thee a bad 
reception there !’” 

To this we cannot help adding, that M. Mainzer’s qualifying adjective generally 
is indispensable to the justice of his remark. For though the masses of Haydn 
contain choruses more sprightly, and bravuras more brilliant, and concerted 
music more light and elegant in tissue, than certain modern German elaborators 
know how to produce even in their operas, when intended to be comic—and 
though the “Creation” hardly rises to the dignity of an oratorio, while the 
“ Seasons” must unquestionably be ranged among the cantatas, there remains 
still Joseph’s ‘ Passione’—still his “ Stabat Mater,” to assure us that— 


“ The angel had not left him,” 


and that when he aspired to the loftiest sublimities of devotional composition, he 
rose so near the golden gates of Paradise, that the rarity of his flights might,well 
be forgiven, by reason of their height! 

Besides notices of Mozart and his wife, M. Mainzer’s Salzburg journals con- 
tain large entries concerning the composer’s sister, Madame Sounenbourg. 
Apropos of the virtuosi of Salzburg,—we cannot pass another note concerning 
Woelfl, the pianoforte wonder of his day, who also was born in that town. Of 
him, M. Mainzer relates a similar anecdote to the one told by Ries, of Beethoven, 
namely, that at the rehearsal of one of his concertos (the pianoforte being half a 
note too flat), Woelfl achieved the feat of playing it, on the spur of the moment, 
in C sharp, instead of C natural. : 

M. Mainzer is as much at home among wild as trained music. One of the 
sympathies between us, which enables us to overlook the slightness of these 
journals, lies in their writer’s propensity to examine and to speculate upon this 
extremely interesting subject. But M. Mainzer’s article on the Tyrol con- 
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tains a larger proportion of fine words, than of fresh or deep thought. In a sub- 
sequent sketch (that of the family of Grassl) we are still among the peasants of 
Saxony and Thuringia, though not exactly listening to “‘ wood notes wild”— 
inasmuch as a certain degree of scientific musical education forms part of the 
scheme of popular instruction: and the same men who guide the plough and 
wield the flail, may be found, on Sundays, executing, with a wonderful precision, 
the difficult works of modern composers. ‘It was to such men,” observes M. 
Mainzer, “that Sebastian Bach, on Sundays, intrusted the execution of the 
hymns, motets, offertories, and graduals composed within the week: works 
which artists recognise as presenting the greatest difficulties; and more than one 
musician would, doubtless, be embarrassed if called upon to execute them at 
sight, though an age of musical experience has passed since their creation.” 


“‘ Claudius (continues our journalist) the poet of the famous popular song, ‘ Am Rhein, 
am Rhein da wachsen uns’ re Reben,’ chanced one holiday to be in a village church 
among the mountains of Thuringia: they were performing there a mass with fugues: 
He relates how much he was astonished with the precision of their performers, and their 
unshakeable firmness in time. He approached the organist, and begged to be permitted 
to touch the organ. The other, surprised, looked at him suspiciously, as if he would 
measure the stranger’s capacity. It was only after the repeated entreaties of an important 
personage—the churchwarden of the parish—that he quitted his seat, only yielding his 
place key by key, finger by finger. Claudius attempted to throw out the performers in 
their time: in an instant they were aware of the absence of their organist. Each kept 
one eye attentively fixed on his music-desk, from time to time glancing stealthily with the 
other towards the organist—smiling maliciously the while. After all was over, the asto- 
nished Claudius approached an old man who was among the first violins, and asked him 
how they had been able to acquire such precision of time. ‘It is by threshing,’ replied 
he; ‘if there are two of us, we keep a time of two beats—if three, that of } or 3—if four, 
that of common time—if six, that of § or §—and if it happens by chance,’ added he, with 
a sardonic smile, ‘ that a flail comes in out of time, it does not disconcert us.’ 

‘“* There exist in Germany particular bodies of craftsmen, among the members of which 
music is cultivated with more than common zeal. Such is the case, for instance, in some 
China manufactories at Echternach, at Metloch, on the banks of the Sarre. The miners 
are, in particular, distinguished by their knowledge of music. * * What seems more 
surprising is, to find the art cultivated in localities entirely deprived of the means ‘of 
instruction. They told us of a man who, without having ever had the least instruction in 
music, had learned it alone, and seemed to have fed his children with it, at an age when 
most children are fed on milk only. We had great desire to know him, and prolonged 
our journey in the Tyrol, as far as Berchtesgaden, in the neighbourhood of Salzburg. * * 
On our road to the dwelling which had been pointed out to us, we heard some Tyrolean 
songs, often accompanied on the Zifter (cittern?). At last we arrived at the cottage: it 
was shut up. We knocked in vain; no one answered us. The whole family, Grassl, his 
wife, and children, was out on the mountains, occupied in their daily work—that of find- 
ing aromatic herbs and wood. This man, who had no other means of subsistence than the 
sale of simples, procured with such hard labour by himself and family—had himself built, 
with the aid of his wife and children, the little cabin they inhabited: and at evening, 
when they came home, bending under their burdens, they took a frugal meal, and then 
betook themselves to the study of music, by way of repose and diversion after the labours 
of the day. Grass] learned the gamut and the time-table, and fathomed the principles of 
art, without any other assistance than his own wonderful perseverance. Little by little, 
he began to play on the violin, the bassoon, the clarinet, the flute, the octave flute, the 
trumpet, the keyed trumpet, the horn, and the trombone. Nor is that all; this*naturalist 
in music has inoculated his children with all he knows. * * The Queen of Bavaria, who 
possesses estates in this district, wished, like ourselves, to know this interesting family. 
She arrived, with her suite, about six o’elock in the evening. The little family had not 
returned from its rural labours—some were foddering the cows, some digging up potatoes. 
The Queen had them collected, and when they arrived, without taking time to change 
their clothes or clean themselves, they ranged themselves round their table; and the poor 
children, with earth on their hands and sweat on their foreheads, began to perform the 
* Bavarian Troops’ Mareh,’ the ‘ Salzburg Waltz,’ the ‘ Chamois Hunter’s Air,’—some on 
stringed, some on wind instruments, sometimes on brass instruments only. A little boy 
on a chair, only five years old, played the double bass.” 


Grassl subsequently made the tour of the continent with his family. There is 
something unnatural and almost repulsive in the idea of these homely and simple 
people exhibiting their little store of talent, gathered up and added to with such 
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earnest and almost religious diligence—before the sophisticated and indifferent 
audiences of a great town. We would rather M. Mainzer had heard them any- 
where else than on the stage of the Gymnase. 
We have not much space to follow our author in his three remaining sketches. 
Two of them have for subjects the great convents of Austria, Melk, Seitenstatten, 
‘and Kremsmiinster ;—in each of which ecclesiastical music has been diligently 
cultivated. At Melk, the genius of Albrechtsberger, Schneider, and Stadler, 
received impulse and encouragement. The names of these masters—the first as 
the chief of ‘modern fuguists, and the teacher of most of the worthy composers of 
the day, and the two others as writers of excellent, though still not first-rate 
oratorios, are well known in England:—but we question whether one out of a 
hundred amateurs or professors has ever heard of Francis Sparry, the Krems- 
miinster priest, whose beautiful singing as a youth was succeeded by long and 
arduous researches among the stories of old Italian church music; and who is 
said to have introduced Pergolesi’s Stabat Mater into Germany—or of George de 
Pasterwitz, another indefatigable labourer in the same field, belonging to the same 
shelter—the master, moreover, of that Siissmayer, whose name will never be for- 
gotten, were it only for the close and ceaseless controversies maintained, con- 
cerning his share in the composition or completion of Mozart’s “‘ Requiem.” M. 
Mainzer’s last sketch contains notes upon the state of music in Vienna, so very 
slight, as not to call for expatiation or extract. At Vienna, then, we must leave 
our journalist, wishing earnestly, that more works were brought under our notice, 
similar in character to his; but, we must add, stronger in staple. 
























































WORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


The 116th meeting of the three choirs of Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester, 
commenced on Tuesday morning, and sincerely do we trust that the result may 
prove more favourable than hitherto, and tend to the laudable objects for which 
these meetings were instituted—the relief of the widows and children of the de- 
ceased clergy of the several dioceses—as it has been doubtful for some years 
whether the annual meeting would take place, from the great losses the stewards 
have generally incurred at the preceding Festivals. 

On Monday morning there was a general muster of the band in the cathe- 
dral; parts of the Creation, and Palestine, with some other miscellaneous pieces, 
were rehearsed, and gave much satisfaction to the assembled few permitted to be 
present. Another rehearsal, consisting of the vocal and other music to be per- 
formed at the concerts, took place in the evening in the College Hall. 

The band was judiciously selected, and consisted of the following performers :— 


Violins: F. Cramer, Loder, Blagrove, C. Reeve, Wagstaff, Griesbach, Guynemer, 
Kearns, Loder, jun., N. Mori, Patey, Piggott, Watkins, Anderson, Mackintosh, W. Cramer, 
J. Marshall, Hope, Perry, D’Egville, J. D’Egville, Martin, Newson, Newsham, Holmes.— 
Violas : Moralt, Daniels, Nicks, S. Calkin, Abbott, Glanville, Davis, Marshall.— Violon- 
cellos: Lindley, Crouch, W. Lindley, C. Lindley, Hatton, Piggott.— Double Basses : Dra- 
gonetti, Anfossi, Howell, C. Smart, Flower, Griffiths. —Flutes: Ribas, Hill.—Oboes : 
Cooke, Keating. —C/arionets : Willman, Williams.—B :B ,» Tully.—Horns : 
Platt, Rae, Kielbach, C. Tully.— Trumpets : Harper, Irwin, T. Harper, jun.— Trombones : 
Smithies, Smithies, jun., Albrecht.—Drums: Chipp.—Organ: Mr. Amott.—Pianoforte : 
Mr. Hunt. 


Mr. F. Cramer, Mr. Loder, and Mr. Blagrove are the leaders at the different 
performances, and Mr. C. Clark, the talented organist of the cathedral, the con- 
ductor. The principal vocalists engaged, are Madame Persiani, Miss Woodyatt, 
Miss Beale, Miss M. B. Hawes, and Miss Clara Novello. Signor Tamburini, 
Mr. Bennett, Mr. E. Edmunds,Mr. Vaughan, Mr. Machin, and Mr. H. Phillips. 

Tuesday Morning.—The Festival commenced this morning in the usual man- 
ner with a full Cathedral Service, and a Sermon by the Rev. H. A. Woodgate, 
on the objects of the meeting and advocating the cause of charity ; it was most 
suitable to the occasion. 

In the course of the service the following music was performed :—Qverture to 
Esther, Handel; the Dettingen Te Deum, ditto; Anthem, ‘‘ Blessed is he,” Dr. 
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Boyce; Duet, ‘‘ Here shall soft Charity repair,” ditto ; Coronation Anthent, 
* The King shall rejoice,” Handel. 

The whole of these pieces went well; the solos were excellently sung by the 
different vocalists, nor must we omit to mention in terms of commendation 
Grattan Cooke’s oboe solo in the overture to “‘ Esther,”’ which was executed with 
much neatness and apparent ease. ; 

Tuesday Evening.—The first Concert in the College Hall commenced with 
Weber’s fine overture to ‘‘ Euryanthe,” and nothing could have been more suit- 
able or calculated for the purpose. The selection consisted of the following 
compositions :— 

Acr 1.—Overture, “‘Euryanthe,” Weber. Ballad, Miss Beale, ‘* And ye shall walk.” 
Duet, Miss Woodyatt and Mr. Edmunds, “ Mira la bianca luna,” Rossini. Song, Signor 
Tamburini, “ A rispettarmi apprenda” (Pietro l’Eremita), Rossini. Glee, Miss Hawes, 
Mr. Bennett, Mr. Vaughan, Mr. Machin, ‘‘ By Celia’s arbour,” Horsley. Song, Miss 
Clara Novello, “ Oppresso dal duolo,”’ Pacini. Concerto, clarionet, Mr. Willman. Scena, 
Madame Persiani, Mozart. Recitativo, “‘ E Susanna non vien!’’ Mozart. Aria, ;“‘ Dove 
sono” (Figaro), Mozart. Trio, Miss Clara Novello, Miss Woodyatt, Miss Hawes, “ Night's 
lingering shades” (Azor and Zemira), Spohr. Cantata, Mr. Phillips, “‘ The Shepherd’s 
invocation to Orpheus’ (violoncello obligato—Mr. Lindley), J. Barnett. Quintetto, 
Madame Persiani, Miss Hawes, Mr. Bennett, Mr. Phillips, and Signor Tamburini, ‘‘ Oh, 
guardate che accidente’’ (Il Turco in Italia), Rossini. 

Act II.—Sinfonica Eroica, Beethoven. Ballad, Mr. Bennet, ‘‘In the hour,” J. Ber- 
nett. Duetto, Madame Persiani and Signor Tamburini, “Di capriccii’’ (Corradino), 
Rossini. Ballad, Miss Hawes, “ Thou art Iovelier,” Maria B. Hawes. Duet, Miss Clara 
Novello and Mr. Phillips, ‘ Qual anelante,” Marcello. Aria, Madame Persiani, “ Ah non 
credia mirati’’ (La Somnambula), Bellini. Quartett, Miss Woodyatt, Miss Hawes, Mr. 
Vaughan, and Mr. Machin, ‘ Over the dark blue waters” (Oberon), Weber. 

Mme. Persiani made her first appearance before a Worcester audience and 
was well received ; she sang the recitative and air from “ Figaro,” in a simple 
and touching manner. Mr. Willman’s concerto on the clarionet was much 
applauded; his tone and execution are perfect. Miss Clara Novello appeared 
for the first time since her return from the Continent, and selected the air of 
Pacini; she was most warmly greeted by the audience, and has much improved 
since we last heard her. Barnett’s very clever composition, accompanied by 
Lindley, although excellently sung by Mr. Phillips, was far from effective. 
Spohr’s delightful trio most charmingly given by Miss Clara Novello, Miss 
Woodyatt and Miss Hawes, met with an encore. Horsley’s beautiful glee, 
“« By Celia’s arbour,” was very well sung and gave great satisfaction. Beetho- 
ven’s Sinfonia Eroica, was admirably played by the band, which was led 
by Mr. Loder. The Concert terminated with Weber’s quartett, ‘‘ Over the 
dark blue waters.” In consequence of the length of Beethoven’s Sinfonia, the 
yg was much curtailed. We regret to add the attendance was extremely 
thin. 





LAFONT. 


Among contemporary artists, none have enjoyed greater popularity than the 
illustrious violinist Lafont, whose death we announced in our last number. 
He has maintained a reputation pure and unquestioned for more than thirty 
years, through all the inevitable disorders and temporary infatuations which 
have marked this period of musical progress. He has not obtained it by those ma- 
neeuvres of convention to which so many eminent men of the present day owe 
their celebrity and the high position which they occupy; but it has been esta- 
blished by means, perfectly in accordance with the noble and simple character 
of the man whose loss we so deeply regret. Whence then is the origin of a 
glory now, alas! extinguished? for, it is but too true, that in these times 
humble talent cannot of itself overcome all obstacles. 

The violinist, Lafont, was not only a great artist, placed by his persevering 
studies foremost in the rank, he was also an intelligent man, heightening by the 
dignity of his manners his claims to the title of artiste; thus, in Germany, in 
England, in Italy, in Russia—in fact, wherever traces of him were found, he has 
nobly represented the art and the French name; and public opinion, has be- 
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stowed a large portion of esteem on the man who never gathered a wreath, during 
the whole course of his travels, without rendering homage to his country. 

Charles Phillipe Lafont, born at Paris, Ist December, 1791, was the son of 
Jean Lafont, who filled the situation of assistant in the Post Office, and not an 
advocate to the parliament at Toulouse, which has heretofore been the general 
belief. The sister of Bertheaume, who gave him his first lessons on the violin, 
was his step-mother ; upon this epoch of his life many errors have been com- 
mitted by the greater part of his biographers, however, in later years, he became 
the pupil of'Kreutzer and of Rode, and completed his musical education by an 
European tour, in the progress of which he came in contact with the most 
eminent masters; his reputation was already so established, that on meeting 
Paganini in Italy, he feared not to compete with this king of the violin, a king 
without subjects and without inheritance. 

In 1815, the duties to which Lafont was called, in his situation of chamber 
musician to Louis XVIIIth, and those which a few years after engaged him in 
the services of the Duchess of Berri, put an end to the long pilgrimage of the 
art he had undertaken; he appeared at all the principal concerts of the capital 
with the success a vigorous study must always ensure. 

An old friendship is said to have existed between Lafont and Henri Herz; 
the conduct of the latter, under the most melancholy circumstances, his grief, 
his pious cares, all speak more than words can. For a long time M. Henri 
Herz had resisted his friend’s entreaties to accompany him to Cauterets, and 
when, at last, he consented, he wrote on his tablets, facing this memorandum, 
“ départ pour Bourdeaux,” the following words, so cruelly justified, ‘ funeste 
presentiment.” Providence sometimes endows mankind with a foresight of his 
mysterious will, and we cannot help bitterly deploring that the prophetic 
misgivings of M. Henri Herz did not deter the unfortunate Lafont from pro- 
ceeding on this last artistical peregrination, Lafont has left two sons, both of 
them attachés to the Minister for Foreign Affairs. His musical works, consist- 
ing of concertos, solos for the violin, &c., have obtained great popularity, and 
are much in vogue throughout all Europe. -s. 





TRIBUTE OF RESPECT TO THE GENIUS AND TALENT OF 
H. R. BISHOP, MUS. BAC., &c. 


The following account of the enthusiastic reception given Mr. Bishop at Man- 
chester, abridged from the Courier, will no doubt be welcome to our readers, not- 
withstanding the large space it occupies :— 


The grand concert so long expected, as a tribute of respect to this truly national com- 
poser, took place at the Theatre Royal, on Tuesday evening the 3rd inst. The pit having 
been wisely fitted up at the box prices, as at our late festival, added greatly to the general 
effect of the house, which, from the orchestra to almost the roof of the gallery, was 
crammed with a well-dressed and attentive auditory. A large orchestra, containing about 
80 instruments, was erected on the stage, at the foot of which the ladies and gentlemen 

P forming the choir were seated ;—together making a list of about two hundred performers, 
all of which came forward (to their great honour) gratuitously to offer their meed of 
respect to a man who has done so much to raise the musical taste and character of his 
native country. Individually, we can truly say, it is to Bishop we owe the first awakening 
of our youthful feelings to a love of the sister arts; to him we owe a debt of gratitude for 
the thousand hours we have passed in the enjoyment of music, poetry, and painting; for 
his music has woven them together in a wreath that can never wither. It is now twenty 
years ago (aye more, for time is telling us of grey hairs) since our kind and judicious 
schoolmaster, with his venerable head and rusty coat, took us to witness the performance 
of the “ Miller and his Men,” as a reward for our industry; and from that moment there 
was stirred within us a spirit that can never die. We remembered this on Tuesday even- 
ing, as we looked upon the crowds assembled to pay homage to a man, who has grown up 
with our increased love for the true and the beautiful, and we thought how many young 
hearts, by witnessing such a scene, might be led to emulate the good and great. : Such 
moments become a fine moral lesson, and cannot be torn from the memory, even in the 
midst of our toil and traffic. A few moments past seven, Mr. Bishop entered in his 

University robes; the whole mass of people rose to welcome him; the cheers, the waving 
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of hats and handkerchiefs, in which the ladies (God bless them !) heartily joined, formed 
a coup d’wil, surpassing anything of the kind we ever witnessed. 

The following were the compositions of Mr. Bishop selected for the occasion, and per- 
formed during the evening: —The overture of “ Fernando Cortez” both well played and 
warmly cheered. “Now by day’s retiring lamp,’’ “ Blow gentle gales,” “ The Gabre’s 
Glee,” ‘Gather each flower,” warmly encored. ‘Oh, bold Robin Hood,”’ loudly 
encored. ‘ When wearied wretches,’ a pure glee. ‘Sleep, gentle lady,” sung by 
Messrs. Barlow, S. Cooper, Clough, and Isherwood, produced another warm encore; it 
was accompanied by Mr. Bishop on the piano. “ Allegiance we swear!” Miss Hardman 
took the principal part with great judgment. “ Now tramp!”’ wound up the first part ; 
it is at all times effective, but we never heard it produced with such striking brilliancy as 
on this night; the wild ery of ‘ Alice,” amidst the gathering and rushing of the voices 
around her, carried us to the mountain and the wood, and we almost felt our foot upon 
the heather. 

Between the parts, the audience were introduced to our old friend Willman, the cele- 
brated clarionet player. This gentleman, full of the love for his art, and imbued with the 
spirit that has inspired all connected with “ the tribute,” came here at his own cost, and 
volunteered his services on the occasion; the committee felt they should not be justified 
in neglecting, and therefore availed themselves of Mr. Willman’s kind offer to play a sclo, 
although the concert was intended to be entirely of Mr. Bishop’s compositions, which, 
with this single exception, was the case. Our old favourite was most warmly received, 
and delighted the audience by a beautiful adagio. 

Immediately on Mr. Bishop’s entrance for the commencement of the second part, the 
cheers and plaudits were renewed with even greater zeal, and a beautiful wreath of laurel, 
intertwined with the red and white rose, was flung from the boxes amidst redoubled 
cheers, and loud cries of “bravo!” from all parts of the house. Mr. Bishop bowed, and 
suspended the wreath to his music stand. The overture to “ The Maniac” commenced 
the second part. It is a fine composition, and the manner in which it was given was 
highly creditable to the gentlemen composing the orchestra. ‘‘ No more the morn”’ was 
sung by Messrs. Barlow, Walton, J. Cooper, and Isherwood, in a manner which we think 
they never surpassed. Miss Hardman’s delivery of the opening recitation to ‘‘ Bright Orb,” 
did her great credit, whilst the trio between herself, Mr. Henshaw, and Mr. Walton, was 
equally well sung. 

“Welcome, lady fair,” gave Miss Leach an opportunity of showing her talent to great 
advantage; she executed the solo passage in very good style, and the chorus, which is 
very effective, supported her admirably. ‘‘ Give me a cup” (a rich treat), and a chorus 
from William Tell, called ‘The Savoyard,”’ followed; and we were then introduced to 
two pieces, before unknown to us, from the opera of “ The Maniac ;” the first called 
“Stand ! ’tis I,” has an orchestral introduction of great beauty, and the whole is full of 
dramatic effect; the other, ‘* Merry boys away,’’ is equally descriptive and picturesque, 
the trio particularly beautiful; it was sung by Miss Hardman, Miss Graham, and Mr. 
Walton, very chastely. Miss Graham is likely to become a favourite here; she sang very 
correctly, and with good expression. The singing of the choruses was beyond all praise ; 
and the light and shade were finely developed, the whole appearing to feel they were 
under the eare of a master mind. This naturally showed us the value of an able con- 
ductor; and we sincerely trust this may become more the fashion in this part of the 
country. The band was admirably conducted by Mr. Seymour, and the entire orchestra 
seemed anxious to excel. 

A more delightful entertainment we venture to say has never been given within the 
walls of this theatre. At the conclusion loud cheers were again given, and in the midst 
of these Mr. Bishop took the wreath in his hand, and opening a small packet attached to 
it read the following lines, which we understand are the production of our talented 
townsman, Charles Swain,—a fit offering from such a spirit to a brother genius. 


LINES 
ADDRESSED TO H. R, BISHOP, ESQ., M. B. 
With a Tributary Wreath. 


God spake, and Music fill’d the earth! 

His voice was Harmony’s first throne ; 
All nature heard its heavenly birth, 

And made each chord she loved her own! 
No atom through the world around 
But felt the sympathy of sound! 


Yet highest in the soul of man 
Sweet Harmony her temple rear'’d.— 
There Friendships fount of feeling ran, 
And Love the heart of Beauty cheer'd! 
For Harmony can Heaven recall,— 
Make friends and brothers of us all ! 
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And thus to thee, whose genius breathes 


The soul of melody ar 
The Muse of Song her Bishop wreathes— 
Whilst hands applauding hail thee crown’d. 
Long may thy living temple be 
Thus wreathed for immortality ! 







































Farewell!—Although my native town 

Be less for verse than commerce famed, 
Yet Manchester hath some renown, 

And hearts beat warm to hear her named: 
For in thy cause her zeal has shown 
A love for genius like thine own. 


Again ‘‘ the welkin rung,” every heart warmly beating with the sentiments so well 
conveyed in these lines. Advancing to the front of the stage, Mr. Bishop then addressed the 
audience in the following terms, evidently deeply impressed with the cordial welcome he 
had received :— 

‘Ladies and Gentlemen—I would willingly attempt to express in words my sense of 
the prompt and warm manner in which you have stepped forward to second the exertions 
of my friends of the gentleman’s committee on this occasion, and the able assistance of my 
friends here—(the orchestra and chorus); and when I reflect that this has been done by 
my countrymen and fair countrywomen, my heart exults with pride, and I am overpowered 
by feelings which no language could possibly express. (Applause.) In the whole course 
of my musical career, in my most sanguine hopes and moments of success, I never antici- 
pated so bright, so delightful a moment as this. (Applause.) The honours I may have 
received I do not regard as equal to the honour with which you have crowned me this 
evening. It has been the greatest reward I have ever received, and will be the strongest 
stimulus to my future humble exertions to please you. You have rewarded my past, you 
have encouraged my future exertions; but you have done more, you have this night 
established a rock on which British genius and British talent will, I am confident, 
in future plant itself and stand. (Hear, and cheers.) I am unable to express to you 
my thanks ; but I beg you will believe me, when { assure you, that I fully appreciate your 
affectionate conduct towards me this evening, and I truly thank you for it, and I assure 
you that I shall retain the most grateful remembrance of it to the last moment of my ex- 
istence,”— (Great cheering and waving of handkerchiefs. ) 

“ God save the Queen,’”’ was then sung, the whole house rising. Mr. Bishop bowed 
repeatedly to the audience, as well as to the performers, and retired amid the most deaf- 
ening shouts. 

On Wednesday evening Mr. Bishop was invited to meet his committee at dinner at the 
Albion Hotel, which was elegantly served by Mr. Wilson, the proprietor of the establish- 
ment. David Bellhouse, jun., Esq., presided; Jeremiah Royle, Esq., occupying the 
vice chair. About thirty gentleman were present. In the course of the evening Robert 
Brandt, Esq., barrister-at-law, rose by request of the chairman, and addressed Mr. Bishop 
at some length. He said he considered Manchester had taken a high position by the tri- 
bute paid to that gentleman on Tuesday evening. He looked upon that testimonial as 
likely to effect much for our national music, and through that, for our improvement as a 
people. He eulogised highly the character of Mr. Bishop’s music ; of the delicacy, and 
even moral feeling with which it was at all times imbued. He concluded an address of 
considerable eloquence by presenting to the honoured guest of the evening an elegant 
gold snuff box, as a tangible memorial of our feelings towards him. It is inscribed as 
follows :—~ 

“To H. R. Bishop, Mus. Bae. Ox., from a few Friends, in addition to the proceeds of 
a Concert given by the Musical Societies of Manchester, as a tribute to his Genius and 
Talent, at which 200 professors assisted gratuitously, Tuesday, 3rd Sept., 1839.” 

After the cheers which followed the address of Mr. Brandt had subsided, Mr. Bishop 
expressed his feelings in a manner which plainly indicated how well he understood the 
compliment paid him. He said much as to the stimulus this expression of English feel- 
ing would have upon our native artists, not only in music, but in other branches of art and 
science. He felt satisfied we had laid the foundation stone of a mighty structure; and 
assured the company he should, as long as he lived, point out Manchester as an example 
to the country. He sat down evidently much impressed, amidst the loudest expressions 
of warm feeling. Several toasts and sentiments were given, all having an application to 
the object of the meeting, and the party broke up about eleven o'clock, each gentleman 
expressing the delight he had experienced in the pleasures of the evening. 

Thursday evening, the Gentleman’s Glee Club, of which he is an honorary member, 
had the pleasure of Mr. Bishop’s company, when about 120 gentlemen were present. 
He was loudly cheered on entering the room. Some choice glees were sung, among 
which we may particilarly mention “Oh! snatch me swift,” by Calleott; T. Cooke's 
“ Shades of the heroes ;” “‘O by Rivers,” Wilson and Saville, harmonised by Mr. Bishop, 
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was beautifully sung by Miss Hardman and Graham, Messrs. Standage, Cooper, and Gale. 
The gem of the evening, however; was Mr. Bishop’s “‘ Where shall we make her grave Tr 
the glee which took the prize given by this club in 1832. The singers were Messrs. Bar- 
low, Walton, Jas. Isherwood, and Isherwood, sen. It is a composition full of science and 
melody. The choruses were “The Tiger couches,’’ and “ Now Tramp ;” Mr. Bishop 
taking his seat at the piano. They were both loudly encored. After supper, the excel- 
lent chairman, Mr. Charles Swain, (author of the lines above quoted), rose to propose 
the health of Mr. Bishop; which he did in nearly the following words :— 

“ Gentlemen, —I have now a most proud and gratifying duty to perform, which is to 
propose the health of that accomplished gentleman, that distinguished musician, who has 
honoured us this evening with his presence. I heartily rejoice that my native town of 
Manchester, by this noble manifestation of respect for one of England’s greatest composers, 
has led the way to a more liberal and enlightened view of what is due to genius. Our most 
honoured guest may attribute our reception of him to kindly feelings; but I would beg to 
say—and in your name, gentlemen—that it is but the payment of a just debt. ‘The glorious 
evenings we have spent together in this room—the many hours of rich and intellectual en- 
enjoyment-—the intercourse of heart and harmony, which, when experienced by strangers, 
have filled them with inexpressible delight ;—the very life, spirit, beauty, and harmony of 
these evenings do we owe mainly to the genius of a Bishop.—( Applause. ) Gentlemen, it 
was a very long debt of gratitude due, and we have endeavoured, and I think I may say with 
all our hearts, to pay him at last. The triumphant success of Tuesday evening bears abundant 
testimony that it needs but the wi// to serve, and thousands are ready to do homage to true 
talent and worth. Who could have looked upon the brilliant audience of Tuesday evening— 
heard the rapturous plaudits—and reflected that it was to do homage to talent that the beauty, 
fashion, and intelligence of Manchester had assembled, without feeling himself the prouder, 
and loving mankind the better for it. In my opinion, music is a great and glorious agent 
of human and social refinement; for wherever the voice of music is heard it is to soothe, 
to elevate, to inspire, and to gladden the human breast. Music was the first voice of 
nature, for God breathed upon the face of the waters, and that sound was music—an 
inspiration from the presence of a God. I will not detain you a single instant longer for 
this deeply-honoured toast—‘ The health of our most distinguished guest, Mr. Bishop : 
long life and retiring happiness to him.’ ’?—(Cheers. ) 

After the cheers, which lasted some time, had subsided, Mr. Bishop rose, and with great 
feeling expressed himself as follows :—‘‘ Mr. President, Mr. Vice President, and gentle- 
men,—It would be impossible for me to express to you the pleasurable feelings which now 
animate me on finding myself again in this room. It was here, gentlemen, that I first made 
acquaintance with my friends in Manchester. It was from the Gentlemen’s Glee Club 
that I received my first Manchester honour. (Hear, hear.) Gentlemen, it may be deemed 
presumptuons in me ; but if so, you must be aware that, in some measure, it is yourselves who 
are to blame, when I conscientiously declare to you that I proudly look upon myself as a 
Manchester man ; I look upon Manchester as my second home; but I shall ever look upon this 
room, when thus surrounded by my friends, as the centre of that home. If anything could 
give me an exalted idea of human nature: if anything could teach me that brotherly love 
really does exist in this world, it would be the manner in which 1 have been received and 
treated on the occasion of this visit to Manchester. If anything could give me an exalted 
idea of my own music, it would be the manner in which that music has been performed in 
Manchester. I beg to return you, with all sincerity, my thanks for the honour done me, 
and I hope I shall live to meet you under this roof for many, many years.” (Applause. ) 
He sat down amid redoubled cheers.—The club broke up at its usual hour. 

Mr. Bishop was again invited, last evening, to the Apollo Glee Club: John Davies, Esq., 
M.W.S., in the chair. Several beautiful compositions were given. The room was greatly 
et, and Mr. Bishop was received with the same spirit that has everywhere welcomed 

im. 

Now a word for our native town, and the gentlemen whose spirited energies have brought 
about this demonstration of honourable feeling; honourable alike to the hearts of those 
who tendered the gift and to the talented object of their devotion. They have done 
wisely in presenting him with a living laurel, rather than an epitaph when he is no more, 
and never was tribute of respect paid with warmer or more disinterested feelings. There 
has been no vulgar quarrelling for distinction; from the talented leader down to the 
humblest of the choir, all have been actuated by one impulse—a true devotion to the 
genius they wished to honour, and through him to rouse the country to a due estimation 
of British talent. The professor has left his study, the merchant his desk, the mechanic 
his toil, to show the world that the anxieties of business or the fatigues of labour, cannot 
destroy a spirit once imbued with the love of the good and beautiful; may such a spirit 
still dwell amongst us, ever ready to hover over the altar of genius. Let us continue to 
show to the world, that if we are “ hewers of wood and drawers of water” we still have 
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hearts to appreciate, and hands ready to assist the fortunes of “the good and great.” 
Farewell! Son of Song! may the cheering recollections of this week be with you in the 
hour of joy or of sorrow—even in that last dreamy hour 
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“When wearied wretches sink to sleep.” 


REVIEW. 


Al Dolce guidami. Air by Donizetti. Arranged with Variations for the Piano 
by F. W. Bates. (Purday.) 


A piece calculated to tell in a drawing-room, without drawing very largely on 
the executive department ; the air is well known. 


Grazia all’inganni tuoi. Words by Metastasio. Music by T.S.Ray. (D’Almaine.) 


Mr. Ray has set Metastasio’s pretty canzonett (or rather four stanzas of it) to a 
polacca of sparkling and brilliant character, and has introduced some good 
modulations. It is in E flat, and requires a neat clear execution ; indeed it is 
much better suited to the soprano than the tenor voice—though the words 
require the latter, 


Les Matinées.—Scales and Short Exercises in the Major and Minor Keys. Ar- 
ranged as a daily Practice for the Piano. (D’Almaine.) : 


The plan of this publication is an allotment of one or two scales major and 
minor, with an exercise in them, to each day in the week for practice. There is 
also a page of useful prefatory advice, in which we perfectly coincide. We think 
a few exercises for the exclusive strengthening of the third and little fingers 
would have made it more complete. Unless the free and perfect command over 
these fingers is early acquired, nothing is ever done well: they are naturally 
weaker than the others, and the third is weaker than the little one—or to speak 
more correctly, the little one is naturally more independent than the third, 
having a muscle to itself, viz. the extensor of the little finger, besides its share 
of the common extensor of the fingers. 


Miscellaneous Music—Vocal and Instrumental. In One Volume. By Arthur 
Cleveland Wigan. (Boosey.) 


Miscellaneous indeed! Mr. Wigan’s is a most versatile genius—here are songs, 
duets, flute music, piano solo, piano duet, quadrilles, waltzes, an anthem, and 
chaunts—all for the small charge of one guinea. As is the case with most mis 

cellanies, we have good, bad, and indifferent—the former, however, greatly pre- 
ponderating. We can afford but a rapid glance at the contents :— 


No. 1, is a Recitative and Air to words of Metastasio, which set forth a novel 
doctrine in Aisthetics, viz. that joy kills sooner than grief. The recitative is 
scientific and effective—the air pleasing but not very original. ra 

No. 2. The Song of the Syrens. Words by Mrs. H. V. An innocuous ditty 
in four flats. 

No. 3. Serenade. Poetry by Mrs. C. G. Godwin. A pretty trifle, in the 
guitar line. : 

No. 4. The Disabled Warrior. Poetry by the same. A more ambitious effort 
—it might be rendered very effective if well sung. Should not the B’s in the bar 
where “ Hope is gone,” be natural? the third stanza is excellent. 

No. 5. Love’s Reveillie. Poetry by the same. Another pretty serenade. 

No. 6. Ballad. Words by Barclay Phillips. From “ First Love,” a manu- 
script Vaudeville. The motivo very common-place. The last bar but one in the 
first page looks queer—the E flat should be D sharp and the C’s natural. 

No. 7. Duet and Trio. Words by the same. From ditto. A very elegant 
morceau in four flats; forming a pretty little scene between two lovers and a 
scolding lady who enters to take a third part. i ; Wits 

No. 8. Resignation. Poetry by Mrs. Opie. This we think the best thing in 
the book. It is tender and affecting—in the style of Haydn’s more serious 
canzonetts. 
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No. 9. Variations. Flute and Piano. A clever and effective piece, the sub- 
ject bold and striking. 

No. 10. Introduction and Polacca. Piano Solo. A very brilliant polacca, 
reminding us a little of Hummel. 

No. 11. Divertissement for four hands. Has some clever modulations, but is 
deficient in air. 

No. 12. Six Waltzes. These are very fair waltzes and bien dansantes, but the 
author should beware of Strauss—and the subject of No. 5, is Rossini all over. 

No. 13. Les Santerelles. A set of quadrilles. Quite good enough for the ball- 
room—La Poulle is the best—there is an error of the press in the signature of 
the last bass staves. 

No. 14, is a short Anthem from the 77th psalm. The choral part is excellent, 
the solo is rather monotonous, and the transition at the end too abrupt; in the 
last movement there is a little taste of the fugue, it is only too short. 

No.’s 15, 16, 17, 18. Sanctus ; Six Chaunts, Resp , and Dowology. The 
sanctus is as good as the anthem, but the chaunts, &c., we do not like at all. 








MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
FOREIGN. 

Bovutoenz.—The Philharmonic Society of Boulogne-sur-Mer, gave a concert 
on Monday week, at which M. M. Alard and Chevillard, obtained a success al- 
most unparalelled ; these artistes played at the house of the celebrated pianiste, 
Moscheles, Beethoven’s grand trio in B flat, and exhibited the remarkable ta- 
lents which usually characterize their performance. ‘ 

Paris.—One of the sons of Lafont has set out for Tarbes, to bring home the 
remains of his unhappy father ; a funeral service will be performed at St. Roche, 
Pending this melancholy ceremony, M. le Chevalier Lafont, of the Vernéde, ce- 

lebrated in the chapel of St. Nicholas a mass for the repose of his brother’s 
soul, and the speedy recovery of M. Herz, who notwithstanding the injuries he 
received in the unfortunate catastrophe of Tarbes, rallied sufficiently to enable 
him paying the last duties to his friend. M. l’Abbé Beranger, director of the 
work of St. Nicholas assisted in the pious design of M. Lafont, and the 350 
little orphan children educated in this establishment, prayed for the celebrated 
artist, whose talents were so often employed in the behalf of the poor. ; 

Gorrue’s Granpson.—Walther Von Goethe the grandson of the poet (nxt 
eoxnv) is now at Vienna, where he has composed two comic operas, which will 
probably be produced. Several persons remarkable for their relations are re- 
siding at Vienna. Besides Goéthe’s grandson, there are a son of Mozart’s, a 
son of Beethoven’s, and a brother of Franz Schubert. 

DrespeN.—M. Tichatschek has returned here ; his salary has been raised to 
4000 dollars. 

Franxrort.—Madlle. Schloss, of Cologne, a vocalist of great talent gavea con- 
cert on the 3rd. of July, when she was supported by M. M. Lacombe, Rief- 
stahl, Abdresch, and Wigand. 

Sautzsure.—Ole Bull gave a concert on the 11th July for the benefit of the 
Mozart monument. The impression he made is unparalelled. 

Dusen.—Under the direction of M. Schartlitch of Potsdam, a musical festival 
was held here on the 24th July. . The male voices were 200 in number, and the 
instrumental strength was in proportion. The receipts are applied to charitable 
purposes, 

Cotoane.—The composer Commer has received from the King.of Prussia, the 
great golden medal, as a reward for his ‘‘ Collection of the chefs-deuvres com- 
posed for the organ, during the 16th and 17th centuries.” ‘ 

Bertin.—The most interesting appearance at the Theatre Royal, during the 
month of June, was that of Madile. Schlegel of the Leipsic Stadt-theater who 
sung and acted Agatha in Der Freischutz charmingly. She was a complete pic- 
ture of innocence as Alice, in Robert the Devil, and though her soft voice was 

strained here and there, her natural feeling style, and her agreeable person made 
a favourable impression. Reiza in Oberon is not exactly suited for her, but she 
played it with credit. , 
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Madile. Fassmann appeared after her return from the Dusseldorf festival as 
Iphigenia, and as Donna Anna in Don Juan, with great success. Madlle. Léwe 
shone anew in L’Elisir, La Sonnambula, and Norma, in the last of which a Madlle. 
Ost made her debut with applause. 

On the 18th. of June a concert of sacred music in the Friedrich Werder 
was given by M. M. Schneider and Belcke. It began with a fugue by Sebastian 
Bach played on the organ by M. E. Grell. This was followed by a crucifirus 
by L. Granzin, and a choral, with variations for the trombone and organ, artist- 
ically composed by M. Schneider, and well performed by himself and M. 
Belcke. A motett for female voices, and the 42nd psalm both by Mendelssohn, 
and Fasch’s 30th psalm were most effective. A duet for tenor and bass, sung 
by M. M. Mantius and Botticher, and accompanied by M. M. Belcke and 
Schneider on the trombone and organ, composed by M.{Gahrich, although good, 
was found less suited to a church than a concert-room. On the contrary, a can- 
tata by M. Schneider, and the 23rd. psalm, by G.‘M. Grell, well accorded with the 
solemnity of the place. A fantasia composed and played on the trombone by M. 
Belcke, displayed a fine tone and considerable dexterity. The soprano solos at 
this concert were sung by Madlles. Fassmann, Augusta Lowe, and Schneider. 
The choruses were well trained and worked with power and expression, 





3 PROVINCIAL. 

[This department of the Musical World is compiled and abridged from the provincial press, and 
from the letters of our country correspondents. The editors of the M. W. are therefore not respon- 
sible for any matter of opinion it may contain, beyond what their editorial signature is appended to.] 

CuettenHAM.—Thalberg’s Concerts, the first at the Assembly Rooms, on Tuesday 
evening, and the second at the Rotunda, on Wednesday morning, were both completely 
successful—above three hundred being present at the one, and nearly four hundred at the 
other. A mingled feeling of wonder and admiration must, we are quite sure, have been 
entertained by all who heard and witnessed his truly astonishing performances. Miss 
Birch delighted the audiences of both concerts with her exquisite singing of some most 
exquisite and touching songs. Ivanoff gave several Italian airs, and joined Miss Birch 
and Mr. Sapio in a number of duets and trios, eliciting alike in all the most rapturous 
applause. Mr. Balfe was announced to sing, but owing to a violent cold, was unable to 
do so. On Tuesday evening, his place was very ably filled by Mr. Sapio, who gave, in: 
his own admirable, and in some respects, unrivalled manner, the favourite air, “ All is lost 
now,” from the Somnambula, and three or four other songs. On Wednesday morning, 
the absence of Mr. Balfe was supplied by Signor Paltoni, who, on this occasion, made his 
first appearance before a Clreltenham audience, and that with success—executing with 
considerable dramatic humour and effect two or three of the most laughable compositions 
of the modern Italian school. 

Mr. Coorer, THe Vioxrinist, took leave, for the season, of his Cheltenham friends and 
admirers, on Saturday evening last, when his benefit concert was given at the Royal Old 
Wells. Sedlatzek, Cianchettini, Sapio, and other performers, contributed their profes- 
sional services on the occasion. 

Hear Rorexet anv uis Daucurer, whose genius as a pianoforte performer has 
excited considerable attention in the musical world, intend giving an evening concert at 
the Assembly Rooms, on Saturday next. 

Yorx.—Two subscription concerts will be given in this city under the direction of Dr. 
Camidge, on the 10th and 22d of October. Thalberg and his party were to be there 
yesterday. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Yorx Fesrivat is likely to take place next year, when the railroads 
from that city to Newcastle, Birmingham, Liverpool, &c., are expected to be 
completed. 


THa.sera’s concerts at Leamifgton, Cheltenham, Birmingham, &c., last 
week were extremely well attended, and his performance highly applauded. The 
singing of Miss Birch and Ivanoff was also greatly admired; but Mr. Balfe was 
seized with a hoarseness, which prevented him from singing at Cheltenham and 
Birmingham. Thalberg will give concerts next week at Brighton, Chichester, 
Portsmouth, Ryde, Southampton, Winchester, and Salisbury; when Miss 
Hobbs, a very promising young vocalist, and Mr. Parry, jun., will be the loewm 
tenens for Miss Birch and Mr. Balfe who are engaged at the Norwich Festival. 
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Sponr AnD BiaGrove will perform a violin concertante duet at the Norwich 
Festival ; the former will also play a concerto and conduct his new Oratorio, 


“« Calvary.” 
Exrason has been appointed leader 


of the Drury-lane band by Mr. Ham- 


mond; and Muller of Hesse Darmstadt has also been engaged as the principal 


double-bass. 


Tur Forty Mountain Stncers are now at Calais, on their return to Paris. 


Miss WoopyatT, on her way to the Worcester Festival, had the misfortune to 
lose her trunk, containing dresses and jewellery of considerable value. It was 
stolen from the chaise in which she was travelling, and no clue to the thieves has 


yet been discovered. 








THALBERG. 
In the Press. 
GRAND DUET for Two Piano- 


fortes, on a Theme from Bellini's ‘‘ Norma,” 
composed by S. Thalberg. Performed by the 
Author and Theodore Dohler. The same, arranged 
by 8. Thalberg for Two Performers on one Piano- 
forte. 
DIVERTISSEMENT for the Pianoforte on a 
Theme from Benedict's ‘ Gipsy's Warning.”"— 


Op. 34. 

, NEW GRAND NOCTURNO for the Piano- 
forte, composed by S. Thalberg. Op. 35. 

AN IMPROPTU (EN FORME D’ETUDE), 
performed by the Author at his Farewell Concerts. 
Composed by 8S. Thalberg. Op. 36. 

Also in a few days. 
TWELVE GRAND STUDIES for the Piano- 
forte, by Theodore Dohler. Op. 30. 
hese Studies contain the celebrated Exercise 
on the Shake, and the Capriccio (obligato for the 
left hand), performed by the Author at the Con- 
certs in London and Paris, 
Cramer, Addison, & Beale, 201, Regent Street. 


WELLS CATHEDRAL. 
AN TED.—A Counter-Tenor 


for the Choir of the above Cathedral. 

A competent knowledge of Music, with good Voice 
and Ear will be requisite. 

Application (if by letter, post paid) to be made 
to Mr. Perkins, Organist. 








PRIZE COMPOSITIONS. 


rW\HE LIVERPOOL BEEF STEAK 

CLUB offer a GOLD MEDAL of the value 
of £20, or its equivalent, for the best approved 
GLEE, serious or cheerful, for three or four equal 
voices. Also a Prize of Twenty Pounds for the 
most approved composition (not Sacred) for three 
or more equal voices, with an obligato Pianoforte 
accompaniment. The Copies, which must not be 
in the handwriting of the Composers, to be sent 
to the Adelphi Hotel, Liverpool, addressed to the 
Secretary, on or before the 30th of September, ac- 
companied by a sealed envelope, enclosing the 
name and address, and endorsed with a correspond- 
ing motto. The ful itions to re- 








main in the possession of the Club (not interfering 
with the Copyright).—Notice of the decision will 
he given to each Candidate in January, 1840. 


NEW VIOLIN MUSIC WITH A PIANO AC- 
COMPANIMENT. 


gee R’S REMINISCENCES of a 
\) TOUR to DRESDEN and SWITZERLAND, 
Op. 
Ma 


sini’s New Airs; each ... P 
De Beriot’s 12 Foreign Melodies, or Italian 

Airs,* in 6 Books ; each. 
Twelve Sets of Strauss’s Be: ( 

* For a Review of these Airs, read Musical 
World, No. LXXXVIII. 

London : published only by R. Cocks and Co., 
20, Princes Street, Hanover Square. 

N.B. Messrs. Cocks and Co. beg to inform the 
Trade that the above Works are their exclusive 
Copyrights for this Country. 


PIANOFORTES. 
EXTENSIVE REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
R WORNUM, INVENTOR and 

e@ MANUFACTURER of Patent Double- 
Action Pianofortes, at the Music Hall, Store Street, 


Bedford Square. 
THE PICCOLO. 


0 
0 
7 0 
0 
6 





Elegant with Trusses 

Ditto with Cylinder.. 

Plain Rosewood... 

Elegant. .issccesesee seecesseees D0 Ditto 
COTTAGE AND CABINET. 

From 42 Guineas to.......... aden vee 75 Guineas 


POCKET GRAND HORIZONTAL. 

From 55 Guineas to.....se.seseeesee+ 75 Guineas 
IMPERIAL GRAND HORIZONTAL. 
From 75 Guineas to......seeeeeeeee+ 90 Guineas 

The above Instruments are well manufactured, 
and all prepared for extreme climates. 

The Piccolo stands 3 ft. 8 in. high; and the 
Pocket Grand is only 5 ft. 4 in. long. 

A liberal allowance-to Exporters and Dealers. 

This Extensive Reduction has been drawn from. 
the Advertiser as a measure of protection to his 
“New Piccolo Pianoforte,* the success of which 
has induced certain Manufacturers to announce 
and sell Instruments of a different character under 
the same name, by which the Public are deceived 
and the Inventor injured. 
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